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/ AR | They he ry splash of his fi , > |! othe aving instituted so delichtf ret 
POPUL iF WA BBWS. | y ard the heavy splash of his fall, before they | other upon having instituted so delightful a meeting, 
ie De ES he || could be said to have seen him fall. ‘The yatch was | and promised to be punctual to their appointment the 
———— ee | : “7 . . | : : 
| proceeding sw - yas stop- || ensuing eve ’y were relebrate the 
THE FIRST AND LAST DINNER. ped g swiftly along ; but it was instantly stop | ensuing gine when they were to celebrate the 
epee wha wiadit eee heodleaily overs sia ' /new year, whose entrance they had welcom¢ d in 
- fo. ; , || ‘Lhe utmost consternation now prevailed. It was bumpers of claret, as the watchman bawled ‘past 
essay designed to inculcate the same reflections, will sl stad a ke 
he — he LedesiieN ss Dike iediede te nearly dark, but Fortescue was known to be an ex- ||twelve !’ beneath the window. 
; eee sse s | | 
© have them irroememy Mapeese minds y| cellent swimmer, and startling as the accident was, | They met accordingly ; and their gaiety was with- 
© sucha picture as 1s here spread before them. Its || : . . ' < a eagle: 
B suc ae Pp Sr OF : || they felt certain he would regain the vessel. They out any alloy or drawback. It was only the first 
 nost affecting display, and darkest shades, may all || ae : 43 e : , : 
_ is . tis ul, » may a” || could not see him. They listened. They heard the |time of their assembly, after the death of ‘ poor 
») be found in the realities : i ' |, sound of his hands and feet. They hailed him. An | George Fortescue,’ that made the recolleetion of it 
; _ Twelve friends, mene vom the ee 6 and || answer was returned, but in a faint guggling voice, | painiul ; for, though but a few hours had intervened , 
> fixed, by their pursuits, their family connexions, and }and the exclamation ‘Oh God!’ struck upon their || they now took their seats at the table, as if eleven 
® othe al interests, as permanent inhabitants of the || 2 a ad b : : Sates ; tie ; ae 
: other loc ’ I Peet | <=. In an instant two or three, who were expert | had becn their original number, and as if’ all were 
§ metropolis, agreed, one day when they were drinking || swimmers, plunged into the river, and swam towards | there that lad been ever expected to be there 
. Be 4% . m8 ‘ : “ 7 
i: their wine at the Star and Garter at Richmond, to | the spot whence the exclamation had proceeded. | It is thus in every thing. The first time a man 
® institute an annual dinner among themselves, under | One of them was within an arm’s length of Fortes- | enters a prison—the first book un enthes writ th 
B ° . é ‘ é o | = - ie S i ve rites——tne 
pp the following seguatinns : That they should dine | cue: he saw him; he was struggling and buffeting first painting an artist executes—the first battle a 
alternately : each other’s houses on the first und || the water: before he could be reached, he went down, | general Wwins—nay, the first time a rogue is hanged 
} ep vy ° : —? ae om ? ig ies. ii 
p last day of the yor; that the first bottle of wine || and his distracted friend beheld the eddying circle of | (for a rotten rope may provide a second performance 
; uncorked at the first dinner, should be recorked and || the wave just over the spot where he had sunk. He ‘even of that ceremony, with all its singleness of 
. - away, to be drunk by him who should be the last || dived after him, and touched the bottom ; but the tide | character,) differ inconceivably from their first repeti- 
B of their number ; that they should never admit a new || must have drifted the body onwards, for it could not | tion. There is a charm, a spell, an Ity frest 
: | 4 ;} 10il. re is A charm, a spe i Ovelly, a Iresi- 
member; that, when one died, eleven should meet, || be found! il ness, a delight, inseparable fr weep first nel 
: “ | ‘ 1] SS, Cligiil, separ > ( ie st experience, 
a 0% pe ten should meet, andsoon;|| They proceeded to one of the nearest stations | (hanging always excepted, be it remembered,) which 
and that, when only mai | re drags : ri : inc 
‘0 ; aoe i ying he should, on ng drags were kept, and having procured the be art or circumstance can impart to the second, 
i <i ped “i Pa sit a usual hours at || necessary apparatus, they returned to the fatal spot. || And it is the same in all the darker traits of life. 
18 sol! able; : a 7a ¢ a i P H ; ; 
senegal > u - rst neg 1e 7 dined alone, feces the lapse of above an hour, they succeeded in | There is a degree of poignancy and anguish in the 
° , “ oe . - . 7. . iad 4 4 : Y 
: ene " e wre. ge ne should then uncork ! raising the lifeless body of their lost friend. All the _ assaults of sorrow, which is never found after- 
} the first bottle, and in the first glass, drink to the | usual remedies were employed for restoring suspended | wards. In every case, it is simply that the first fine 
soon of all who were gone. animation, but in vain; and they now pursued the | edge of our feeling has been taken off, and that it can 
ag was something original and whimsical in|| remainder of their course to London, in mournful | never be restored. 
the ide it w r i 71 i 
f oy . and it was eagerly embraced. They were || silence, with the corpse of him who had commenced | Several years had elapsed, and our eleven friends 
: : — — of life, closely attached by reciprocal || the day of pleasure with them in the fulness of health, | kept their double anniversaries, as they might aptly 
» triendship P soci joy spirits if i i ief, | “ } 
é desk : ¢" = social enjoy ment, and looked for- || of spirits, and of life! Amid their severer grief, they ] enough be called, with scarcely any perceptible 
» ward to their futur -etings wi icl- : j 
~~ re meetings with unalloyed antici- || could not but reflect how soon one of the joyous |change. But, alas! there came one dinner at last, 
; ee of ewe The only thought, indeed, that || twelve had slipped out of the little festive circle. | which was darkened by a calamity they never ex- 
> could have darker icipati , , | : 
aR ark ned those anticipations, was one not || The months rolled on, and cold December came | pected to witness, for on that very day, their friend, 
& i. to sage itself at this moment, that of || with all its cheering round of kindly greetings and | companion, brother almost, was hanged !—Yes, Ste- 
< lapless wight w , i : PEE SO e fi f | ? g - > 2 
a eo Pen Ww “a was eee to uncork the || merry hospitalities: and with it came a softened | phen Rowland the wit, the oracle, the life of their 
; us lonely re ° i 4 ate ; . : : : . : 
‘ oui on peed ae recollection of the fate of poor Fortescue ; eleven | little circle, had, on the morning of that day, forfeited 
Bees a lerpaghe - us frolic compact was || of the twelve assembled on the last day of the year, his life upon a public scaffold, for having made one 
f rang “A : = pleasure-yatch sximmed || and it was impossible not to feel their loss as they || single stroke of his pen in a wrong place. In other 
&§ rk . } F ; j ; : | i F j j j 
Ato re re ead ~ Thames, on their return jon down to dinner. The very irregularity of the || words, a bill of exchange which pased into his hands 
i 1e alke ¢ 2 > Rao, ae = » te 7 _ me o 1s . 
we se nde Ce) — but their first and table, five on one side, and only four on the other, || for £700 passed out of it for £1700; he having 
 aemgrt s ry years. Their imaginations ran || forced the melancholy event upon their memory. drawn the important little prefix to the hundreds, and 
iggy _ “y nee of festive merri- || There are few sorrows so stubborn as to resist the | the bill being paid at the banker’s without examining 
: . wan , !) uni i . rj i 7 i | = ‘| i 
a scl 7 en in conjectures of what chan- | united influence of wine, a circle of select friends, ||the words of it. The forgery was discovered,— 
rela perate ; joked each other upon their ! and a season of prescriptive gaiety. brought home to Rowland,—and though the greatest 
: wa wi W qe they should meet,—some bobbing |) A decorous sigh or two, a few becoming ejacula- || interest was used to obtain a remission of the fata] 
eg 1es a severe fi s || ti an = : ; 
Tivshing sheet ak, a severe fit of the gout,—others || tions, and an instructive observation upon the uncer- || penalty, poor Stephen Rowland was hanged. Every 
| C wit eee us 5 H] te: af lif < Zs | pote ‘ —_— eta 
_, * vith purblind eyes, which even specta- || tainty of life, made up the sum of tender posthumous body pitied him; and nobody could tell why he did it. 
>) les could hard] abl 2 . yi 5: J y 
ee as i : = e to distinguish the alderman’s | ‘offerings to the manes of poor George Fortescue,’ || He was not poor ; he was nota gambler; he was not 
a launch of venison— i | | | y 
bellies and tid ron ea some with portly round | as they proceeded to discharge the more important ||a speculator: but phrenology settled it. The organ 
ate y e brown wigs, and others decently | duties for which they had met.—By the time the | of acquisit¢veness was discovered in his head, after 
: pat in : new suit of mourning for the death || third glass of champagne had gone round, in addition || his execution, as large as a pigeon’s egg. He cquid 
I -crand- | . a Ra , . = wii 
a gran —— or a great-grand-son. || to sundry potations of fine old hock, and ‘capital | not help it. 
ou , ee : . , ae 
india a exclaimed one of the twelve, || madeira,’ they had ceased to discover any thing so ! It would be injustice to the ten to say, that even 
= « 11s 4 - 1] . . . . > . 7 | . . . % . 
on rs A rother-in-law, ‘I expect I shall see || Very pathetic in the inequality of the two sides of the i wine, friendship, and a merry season, could dispel the 
PD, 4 4 erp a ° . ° ° oil é . . - 
BF vou eure un and shrunken as an old eel-skin, || table, or so melancholy in their crippled nunuber of i gloom which pervaded this dinner. It was agreed 
a utside ”? . 1} } ° . 
Swords with a} : ‘ = and he accompanied the 1 eleven. 1 beforehand that they should not allude to the distress- 
z hearty s | E ; ; 
| George Fort sche ~ shoulder. i [The rest of the evening passed off very pleasantly || ing and melancholy theme ; and having thus inter- 
A ite hy : ge was leaning carelessly over the I in conversation, good humored enjoyment and con- | dicted the only thing which really occupied all their 
$ conversatio Mi on . laughing the loudest of any at the || viviality, and it was not till towards 12 o’clock that || thoughts, the natural consequence was, that silent 
a n WwW 1 e . e | . . . 
nic had been carried on. The sudden | ‘poor George Fortescue’ was again remembered. || contemplation took the place of dismal discourse ; 
manual salutation of his brother-i : i | sdni 
his iain ae Ss brother-in-law threw him off They all agreed, at parting, however that they had |! and they separated long before midnight. 
Ri i 
» ®ud ina moment he was overboard.—' never passed such a happy day, congratulated each | * * * * Some fifteen years had now glided 
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away since the fate of poor Rowland, and the ten 
remiained; but the stealing hand of time had written 
sundry changes in most legible characters. Raven 
locks had become grizzled—‘wo or three heads had 
not as many locks altogether as might be reckoned in 
a walk of half a mile along the Regent’s Canal—one 
was actually covered with a brown wig—the crow’s 
feet were visible in the corner of the eye—good old 
port and warm madeira carried it against hock, claret, 
red burgundy, and champaigne—stews, hashes, and 
ragouts grew into favor—crusts were rarely called 
for to relish the cheese after dinner—conversation 
was less boisterous, and it turned chiefly upon politics 
and the state of funds, or the value of landed proper- 
ty—apologies were made for coming in thick shoes 
and warm stockings—the doors and windows were 
more carefully provided with lists and sand-bags— 
and a quiet game of whist filled up the hours that 
were wont to be devoted to drinking, singing, and 
riotous merriment. ‘T'wo rubbers, acup of coffee, and 
at home by eleven o’clock, was the usual cry, when 
the fifth or sixth glass had gone round after the re- 
moval of the cloth. At parting, too, there was a 
long ceremony in the hall, buttoning up great coats, 
tying on woollen comforters, fixing silk handkerchiefs 
over the mouth and up to the ears, and grasping stur- 
dy walking canes to support unsteady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and death had 
indeed been busy. One had been killed by the over- 
turning of the mail, in which he had taken his place 
in order to be present at the dinner, having purchased 
an estate in Monmouthshire, and retired thither with 
his family. Another had undergone the terific opera- 
tion for the stone, and expired beneath the knife—a 
third had yielded up a broken spirit two years after 
the loss of an only surviving and beloved daughter— 
a. fourth was carried off in a few days by a cholera 
morbus—a fifth had breathed his last the very morn- 
ing he obtained a judgment in his favor by the Lord 
Chancellor, which had cost him his last shilling near- 
!y to get, and which, after a litigation of eighteen 
years, declared him the rightful possessor of ten thou- 
sand a year,—ten minutes afterwards he was no more. | 

A sixth had perished by the hand of a midnight as-| 
sassin, who broke into his house for plunder, and | 

sacrificed the owner of it as he grasped convulsively a | 
bundle of Exchequer bills, which the robber was| 
drawing from beneath his pillow, where he knew they | 
were every night placed for better security. 





than the mockery of play. Their palsied hands could 
hardly hold, or their fading sight distinguish the cards, 
while their torpid faculties made them doze between 
each deal. 

At length came the last dinner; and the survivor of 
the twelve, upon whose head four score and ten win- 
ters had showered their snow, ate his solitary meal. 
It so chanced that it was in his house, and at his table, 
they had celebrated the first. In his cellar, too, had 
remained for eight and fifty years, the bottle they had 
then uncorked, re-corked, and which he was that day 
to uncork again. It stood beside him. Witha fee- 
ble and reluctant grasp he took the ‘ frail memorial’ 
of a youthful vow; and for a moment memory was 
faithful to her office. She threw open the long vista 
of buried years ; and his heart travelled through them 
all. Their lusty and blithesome spring,—their bright 
and fervid summer,—their ripe and temperate au- 
tumn,—their chill, but not too frozen winter. He 
saw, as ina mirror, how, one by one, the laughing 
companions of that merry hour at Richmond, had 
dropped into eternity. He felt all the loneliness of 
his condition, (for he had eschewed marriage, and in 
the veins of no living creature rana drop of blood 
whose source was in his own ; and as he drained the 
glass which he had filled, ‘tothe memory of those 
who were gone,’ the tears slowly trickled down the 
deep furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of his vow, and he 
prepared himself to discharge the other, by sitting the 
usual number of hours at his desolate table. With a 
heavy heart he resigned himself to the gloom of his 
own thoughts—a lethargic sleep stole over him—his 
head fell upon his bosom—confused images crowded 
into his mind—he beheld to himself—was silent—and 
when his servant entered the room, alarmed by anoise 
which he heard, he found his master stretched upon 


the carpet at the foot of the easy-chair, out of which | 


he had slipped in an apopletic fit. 
again, nor once opened his eyes, 


He never spoke 


spark was not extinct till the following day. And} 


this was the last dinner. 
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though the vital | 


are familiar to every American; but many incidents, | 





Four little old men, of withered appearance <i 
decrepit walk, with cracked voices and dim rayless 
-_ sat down by the mercy of Heaven, (as they | 

hemselves tremulously declared,) to celebrate, for 
the fiftieth time, the first day of the year; to observe | 
he frolic compact, which, half a ce ntury before, they | 


had entered into at the Star and Garter at Richmond! | 


Fight were in their graves! Yet they chirped cheerly | 
over their glass, though they could scarcely carry it| 
to their lips, 
thoir 


if more than ] ked || 





half full; and crac 
though they articulated their words with 
difficulty, and heard each other with still 


cuty. 


r jokes, 
greater difli- 
they laughed, 


wheezing micnat 








They mumbled, they chattered, 





"a sort of strang’ed 
3) and when the wines cent their 
vulse throug 

i " were bu 
f their fu 


icy blood in 





7 tal ked ot they 


7 4 S 
h their veins, th 
? rd } _ 


2 vdientney th iad slint 





nm ‘ at , 
am -y were just the numbcr for viet rubber at 
whist ; and for three successive years they sat down || 


to one. 





The fourth came, and their rubber was play- 
ed with an open dummy ; 2 fifth, and whist was no 
longer practicable ;—two could play only at cribbage, | 


aud cribbage was the game. But 





| where the inhabitants were most decidedly 
t\/the English. 


it was little more {ju 


full of interest and adventure, yet remain to be dis- 
\|closed. ‘There are those yet living who remember the 
| following story. 

|| ‘The American authorities found much difficulty in 


16 disposing of their prisoners. 


|| ularly fitted for the purpose ; and they could suggest || 


ino better means for securing them, than to place them || 
|| under guard in a thickly settled part of the country, 
7 hostile to 





The town of La 
selected for 


neaster, in Pennsylva- | 
The 
| prisoners were confined in barracks, enclosed with 

t But in spite of al 


|nia, was of those this purpose. 






vicilantly guarded. 












ns, they often disappeared in an unaccount- || 
and nothing was heard of them till they 
i their place in the British army. Many 
ous V th ctures as to the means of 
pe; the officers inquired and Investigated in 
n; the country was explored to no purpose; the 
soldiers shor yk their heads, and told of fortune-tellers 


| pediar 3 and such characters, 


who had been seen at 


| 


They had no posts reg- | 


1 
| 
I 


| intervals; and sundry of the more credulous could 
| think of nothing but supernatural agency ; but whether 


|| man or spirit was the conspirator, the mys 


unbroken. 


tery was 


When this became known to Washington, he sey; 
General Hazen to take this responsible charge. This 
energetic officer, after exhausting all resources, re. 
sorted to stratagem. He was convinced tlfat, as the 
nearest British post was more than a hundred miles 
distant, the prisoners must be aided by Americans, bu: 
where the suspicion should fall, he could not even 
conjecture ; the reproach of Toryism being almos 
unknown in that region. Having been trained ty 
meet exigencies of this kind in a distinguished career, 
as colonel in the British army, his plan was formed 
at once, and communicated to an officer of his own, 
upon whose talent he relied for its successful execu. 
tion. This was Captain Lee, whose courage and 
ability fully justified the selection. 

The secret plan concerted between them was this, 
It was to be given out that Lee was absent on furlough 
or command. He, meantime, was to assume the dress 


with information and a story of his capture, was to 
be thrown into the barracks, where he might gain the 


escape. How well Captain Lee sustained his part 
may be inferred from the fact that when he had dis. 
appeared and placed himself among the prisoners, his 
own officers and soldiers saw him every day without 
the least suspicion. The person to whom [ am in. 
debted for most of these particulars was the Intendant 
of the prisoners, and familiar with Lee; but, though 
compelled to see him often in the discharge of 
his duty, he never penetrated the disguise. Well it 
was for Lee that his disguise was so complete. Had 
his associates suspected his purpose to betray them, 
his history would have been embraced in the proverb, 
‘ dead men tell no tales.’ 

For many days he remained in this situation, making 
no discoveries whatever. He thought he perceived 
at times, signs of intelligence between the prisoners 
and an old woman, who was allowed to bring fruit for 
sale within the enclosure. She was known to be deaf 
and half-witted, and was therefore no object of suspi- 
cion. It was known that her son had been disgraced 
and punished in the American army, but she had 
never betrayed any malice on that account, and no one 
dreamed that she could have had the power to do 
injury if she possessed the will. Lee watched her 
closely, but saw nothing to confirm his suspicions. 
Her dwelling was about a mile distant, in a wild re. 
treat, where she shared her miserable quarters with a 
dog and cat, the former of which mounted guard over 
| her mansion, while the latter encouraged superstitious 
| fears which were equally effectual in keeping visiters 
away. 





One dark, stormy night in autumn, he was lying 
awake at midnight, mediiating on the enterprize he 
|had undertaken, which, though in the beginning i 
had recommended itself to his romantic dispositio, 
| had now lost all its charms. Ii was one of thos 
| tempesta, which in our climate so often hang upo 
the path of the departing year. 

soundly, but tl 
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the 

from a dark lantern to pass over his face, and as! 
| did so, whispered impatiently, ‘not the man—btt 


come !’ It'then occurred to Lee that this was th 


and touche Lee immediately 





started up; fisure then ailowed a slight ¢ 


|| opportunity he desired. The unknown whispered 
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of a British prisoner, and, having provided himself 


confidence of the soldiers, and join them in a plan of 
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jim to keep his place till another man was — 
put just at that moment, some noise —— ~ 
and, making a sign to Lee to follow, he moved silently 
f room. 
ean re the door of the house unbarred, and a 
smail part of the fence removed, where they passed 
out without molestation ; the sentry had retired to a 
shelter where he thought he could guard his post 
without suffering from the rain ; but Lee saw that his 
FE conductors put themselves in preparation to silence 
nim if he should happen to address them. Just without 
® the fence appeared a stooping figure, wrapped in a 


: : > anys are stick 
red cloak, and supporting itself with a large stick, 


2 er 
yas observed ; a man came out from a thicket, at a 





idance of t! ld woman. 
moved onward under the guidance of the old wor 


; ’ r. all's w ” y seemed | 
heard the sentinel’s ery, ‘all's well, they se med | 


ASH Lae RS 


reassured, | 
before. , 
They soon came near to her cottage, under an 


overhanging bank, where a bright light was shining 


- pases 
ind i 


vis 


boughs that hung near it. The dog received them | 
o 


sulszoe.z8 


with some coarse provisions upon it, and a large jug, 
) which one of the soldiers was about to seize, when 


RT 


the man who conducted them withheld him. ‘ No,’ 


eS 





then went to a small closet from which he returned 
with what seemed to have been, originally, a Bible, 
‘hough now it was worn to a mahogany color and a 
Ma = ° ° ° 
|) spherical form. While they were doing this, Lee 


which Lee at once perceived could be no other than |, 
Wid : * } i, ? o , ; on . 

he old fruit woman. But the most profound silence | therefore, for two or three hours, and was beginning 
tue Oc t Ollie . “ z 


little distance and joined them, and the whole party || 

. | 

At first they frequently stopped to listen, but having | 

i idenc i é ildins hie , od b 

and moved with more confidence than) @ building, which seemed by the 

: {| be a large stone barn. 
! 

ittle wi ing || of the wall. 
out from a little window upon the wet and drooping ! 
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| 
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‘ ‘ 

graciously, and they entered. A table was spread, | 
) | 


id first sed to business.’ He| 
said he, ‘we must first proce 8 A | 
| 

| 

i 








in close order, and immediately quitted the house, 
| taking with him his dark lantern. 

I They went on with great despatch, but not without 
‘difficulty. Sometimes their footing would give way 
| on some sandy bank or slippery field; and when their 
|| path led through the woods, the wet boughs dashed 
heavily in their faces. Lee felt that he might have 
deserted his precious companions while they were in 
this hurry and alarm ; but he felt, that, as yet, he had 
‘made no discoveries; and however dangerous his 
| situation was, he could not bear to confess that he 
had not nerve to carry it through. On he 








went, 
|to sink with fatigue, when the barking 
| 

brought the party to a stand. Their conductor gave 
{| . . ; 

|| a low whistle, which was answered at no great dis- 
tance, and a figure came forward in the darkness, who 


| whispered to their guide, and then led the way up to 
| 


of a doe 


shadowy outline, to 
They entered it, and were 
severally placed in smali nooks where they could feel 
that the hay was ail around them, except on the side 
Shortly after, some provisions were 
brought to them with the same silence, and it was 
signified to them that they were to remain concealed 
through the whole of the coming day. 

Through a crevice in the wall Lee could discover, as 
the day came on, that the barn was attached toa small 
farm-louse. He was so near the house that he could 
overhear the conversation which was carried on about 
| the door. 





The morning rose clear, and it was evident 
| from the enquiries of horsemen who occasionally gal- 
|| lopped up to the door, that the country was alarmed. 


° ony 4 " c , * > ‘ ce ae 
') hadtime to examine his companions; one of whom | The farmer gave short and surly replies, as if unwil- 


F) was a large quiet looking soldier, the other, a short 


stout. man, with much the aspect of a villain. 
Mi 
L 





tk 
= 


rested upon him. Their conductor was a middle- 
aged, harsh-looking man, whom Lee had never seen 
By efore. 
> As no time was to be lost, their guide explained to 

















} his dangerous enterprise, he should require of them to 
J «wear upon the Scriptures, not to make the least at- 
tempt to escape, and never to reveal the circumstan- 
ees or agents in the proceeding, whatever might 


hefalthem. ‘The soldiers, however, insisted on de- 


+1 
lf 


cir sentiments on the subject rather by action than 
Hwords. In this they were joined by Lee, who by this 





4 terprise in 2 new and unpleasant point of view. If he 
/} were to be compelled to accompany his party to New- 
York, his disguise would at once be detected, and it 
was certain that he would be hanged as a spy. He 
had supposed, beforehand, that he should find no diffi- 
culty in escaping at any moment; but he saw that 
9 their conductor had prepared arms for them, which 
Py “hey were to use in taking the life of any one who 
i should attempt to leave them—and then the oath. 
He might possibly have released himself from its 


ests of his country ; but no honorable man can well 


violate an oath, however reluctantly it was taken. 





hey examined him in turn, and es Lee had been | 
©) obliged formerly to punish the shortest soldier severe- || 
lv, he felt some misgivings when the fellow’s eye | 


) them in few words, that, before he should undertake || 


|| guide. 


‘ page 

erring this measure, till they had formed some slight | 

£ % . i ec nee 
} acquaintance with the contents of the jug,and expressed | they intended to strike the river. 


time had begun to contemplate the danger of his en- | 


obligations, when it became necessary for the inter- || 


{le felt that there was no retreating, when there came || for the living. E " ‘ 
a heavy shock, as if something falling against the retreat, and on more occasions than one they were 


ed the alarm gun; and their conductor, throwing down 


|| ling to be taken off from his labor; but the other in- 
|| mates of the house were eager in their questions, and 
| fa) j ’ ’ 
! 

from the answers, Lee gathered that the means by 


mysterious as ever. 


with them in their conspiracy and was accidentally as- 
sociated with them in their escape, they should take the 
precaution to keep him before thein, just behind the 


He submitted without opposition, though the 


| vor of his escape. Ile observed from the direction of 
|the stars, that they did not move in a direct line 
toward the Delaware, but they changed their course 


He endeavored, 


|| whenever any peculiar object appeared, to fix it in his || 


memory as well as the darkness would permit, and 
succeeded better than could have been expected, con- 
sidering the agitated state in which he travelled. 

| For several nights they went on in this manner, 
| being delivered over to different persons, from time 
to time; and as Lee could gather from their whisper- 
\ ing conversation, they were regularly employed on 


\\ 
1 
| 


' occasions like the present, and well rewarded by the | 


| British for their services. Their employment was 
| full of danger; and though they seemed like desperate 
} men, he could observe that they never remitted their 
| : : 

|| precautions. They were concealed by day in barns 
||_cellars—caves made for the purpose, and similar 
| 

| 


|, mates, if there had been any, banished to make room 


. . . a i ; ¥) itic ¢ 2 r 7 be 
sides of the house ; their practised ear at once detect- obliged to resort to superstitious alarms to remove in 


| 
| 


| the old Bible, which he had held all the while impa- | 
tiently in his hand, directed the party to follow him | 


which he and his companions had escaped were as 


The next night, when all was quiet, they resumed | 
their march, and explained to Lee that, as he was not | 


arrangement considerably lessened the chances in fa- | 


° : . ‘ | 
so often that he could,not conjecture at what point 


retreats, and one day was passedin a tomb, the di- | 


7 


truders upon their path; their success fully justified |; and hoped to reach it before midnight. They occa- 


the experiment, and, unplcasantly situated as he was, 
in the prospect of soon being a ghost himself, he 
could not avoid laughing at the expedition with which 
old and young fled from the fancied apparitions under 
clouds of night, Wishing to meet such enemies, like 
, Ajax, in the face of day. 
| ‘Though the distance to the Delaware was not creat. 
they had now been twelve days on the road, and such 
was the vigilance and superstition prevailing through 
out the country, that they almost despaired of effeet- 
ing their object. The conductor grew impatient, and 
Lee’s companions, at least one of them became tero- 
cious. There was, as we have said something un- 
pleasant to him in the glanees of this fellow to- 
}ward him, which became more and more fierce as 
they went on; but it did not appear whether it were 
lowing to circumstances or actual suspivion. It so 
happened that, on the twelfth night, Lee was placed 
in a barn, while the rest of the party sheltered them- 
selves in the cellar of a little stone church, where 
they could talk and act with more freedom, both be- 
cause the solitude of the church was not often dis- 
turbed even on the sabbath—and because even the 
| proprietors did not know that illegal hands had added 
a ceLar to the conveniences of the building. 

The party were seated here as the day broke, and 
| the light, which struggled in through crevices opened 
\\ for the purpose, showed a low room about twelve 
| feet square, with a damp floor and large patches of 
| white mould upon the walls. Finding, probably, that 
| the pavement afforded no accommodations for sleep- 
| ing, the worthies were seated each upon a little cask 
| which seemed like those used for gunpowder. Here 
! they were a smoking pipes with great diligence, and, 
(at intervals not distant, applying a huge canteen to 
| their mouths, from which they drank with upturned 
While they 


; were thus engaged, the short soldier asked them in 2 


'| faeces expressive of solemn satisfaction. 


careless way, if they knew whom they had in their 
|party. The others started, and took their pipes from 
| their mouths to ask him what he meant. ‘I mean,’ 
| said he, ‘that we are honored with the company of 
The 
unished me, and I never mistook my man when } 
ad a debt of that kind to pay. 
'l revenge.’ 


| Captain Lee, of the rebel army. rascal once 


D 
| 
i] h 


Now I shall have my 


| ‘The others hastened to express their diseust at 
|| his ferocity, saying, that if, as he said, their compan- 
)ion was an American officer, all they had to do was 
to watch him closely. They said that, as he had 
come among them uninvited, he must go with them 
to New-York and take the consequences ; but mean- 
time, it was their interest not to seem to suspect him, 
otherwise he might give an alarm, whereas it was ev- 
idently his intention to go with them till they were 
|| Feady to embark for New-York. The other persisted 
| in saying that he would have his revenge with hig 
own hand, upon which the conductor, drawing a pis- 

1 declared to him that if he saw the least attempt 


| 
| 
| 


ad him to suspect that his disguise was discovered, 
1e would that moment shoot him through the head. 


Th 


to 

to injure Captain Lee, or any conduct which would 
le 

1} 

i 


1¢e soldier put his hand upon his knife with an omin- 
ous scowl upon his conductor, but secing that he had 
to do with one who was likely to be as good as his 
word, he restrained himself, and began to arrange 
some rubbish to serve him for a bed. The other 
soldier followed his example, and their guide with- 


| 
| 
\| 
| 
| 





| 
} 


} . . ° ia . *., . 
bear to be driven to an emereency, in which he must || mensions of which had been enlarged, and the in- |! drew, locking the door after him. 
UCC t ALA c =~ P , ‘ 


The next night they went on as usual, but the man- 


| 


The burying grounds were a favorite || ner of their conductor showed that there was more 


i| : 
|| danger than before ; in fact, 


he explained to the 


| party, that they were now not far from the Delaware, 
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sionally heard the report of a musket, which seemed || them in the warmest place which then occurred to his | the eldest child, died soon after her father, and th 
’ e 


to indicate that some movement was going on in the 
country. Thus warned, they quickened their steps, 
and it was not long before they saw a gleam of 
‘ broad clear light before them, such as is reflected 
from calm waters even in the darkest night. They 
moved up to it with deep silence ; there were various 
emotions in their breasts; Lee was hoping for an 
opportunity to escape from an enterprize which was 


growing too serious, and the principal objects of | 
which were already answered ; the others were anx- | 


ious lest some accident might have happened to the 

boat on which they depended for crossing the stream. 

} When they came to the bank there were no traces 

of aboat on the waters. Their conductor stood still 

fora moment in dismay ; but, recollecting himself, he 

‘ said it was possible it might have been secured lower 

down the stream, and, forgetting every thing else, he 

directed the larger soldier to accompany him, and, 

giving a pistol to the other, he whispered, ‘if the 

rebel officer attempts to betray us, shoot him ; if not, 

you will not, for your own sake, make any noise to 

show where we are.’ Inthe same instant they de- 
parted and Lee was left alone with the ruffian. 


He had before suspected that the fellow knew him, | 


and now doubts were changed to certainty at once. 


Dark as it was, it seemed as if fire flashed from his | 
eye, now he felt that revenge was in his power. Lee | 
was as brave as any officer in the army but he was | 
unarmed, and though he was strong, his adversary | 


was still more powerful. While he stood, uncertain 
\ what to do, the fellow seemed enjoying the prospect 
of revenge, as he looked upon him with a steady eye: 
Though the officer stood ‘to appearance unmoved, the 
sweat rolled in heavy drops from his brow. He soon 
took his resolution, ’and sprang upon his adversary 
with the intention of wresting the pistol from his 
hand; but the other was upon his guard, and aimed 
with such precision, that, had the pistol been charged 


sight of his weapons to render the use of them un- 
necessary, and had therefore loaded them only with | 
powder; as it was, the shock threw Lee to the | 


pistol, it fell where Lee could reach it, and as his ad- | 
versary stooped, and was drawing his knife from his | 
bosom, Lee was able to give him a stunning blow, | 





a long and bloody struggle began ; they were so nearly | 
matched in strength and advantage, that neither dared | 


would have probably ended in favor of the assassin, | 
when steps and voices were heard advancing, and 
they found themselves in the hands of a party of 





forcibly torn apart, but so exhausted and breathless, || 
that neither could make any explanation, and they | 
submitted quietly to the disposal of their captors. 
The party of armed countrymen, though they had | 
succeeded in their attempt, and were sufficiently tri- | 
: umphant on the occasion, were sorely perplexed to | 
determine how to dispose of their prisoners. After | 
i some discussion, one of them proposed to throw the 
decision upon the wisdom of the nearest magistrate. | 

They accordingly proceeded with their prisoners to | 

his mansion, about two miles distant, and called on | 

te him to rise and attend to business. A window was 
hastily thrown up, and the justice put forth his night- | 


capped head, and, with more wrath than became his | 
dignity, ordered them off; and, in requital for their | 
calling him out of bed in the cold, generously wished || 








with a bullet, that moment would have been his last. | oa 
| BIOGIBAWPWUCAM. 


But it seemed that the conductor had trusted to i 


ground; but fortunately, as the fellow dropped the 


countrymen, who were armed for the occasion, and | 
were scouring the banks of the river. They were | 


'| account of him, ‘his career has been marked by traits || 


imagination. However, resistance was vain; he was | 
compelled to rise ; and, as soon as the prisoners were || 
brought before him, he ordered them to be taken in | 
‘irons to the prison at Philadelphia. Lee improved | 
the opportunity to take the old gentleman aside, and_ 
told him who he was, and why he was thus disguised ; | 
the justice only interrupted him with the occasional || 
inquiry, ‘Most done?’ When he had finished, the | 
magistrate told him that his story was very well made, | 
‘andtold in a manner very creditable to his address, | 
and that he should give it all the weight which it| 
‘seemed to require. All Lee’s remonstrances were | 


| 


|| 


unavailing. 

As soon as they were fairly lodged in prison, Lee 
prevailed on the jailer to carry a note to Gen. Lincoln, 
informing him of his condition. The General receiv- | 
ed it as he was dressing in the morning, and immedi-| 
ately sent one of his aids to the jail. That officer | 
could not believe his eyes when he saw Captain Lee. | 
His uniform, worn out when he assumed it, was now | 
hanging in rags about him, and he had not been | 
shaved fora fortnight ; he wished, very naturally, to | 
improve his appearance before presenting himself be- | 
fore the Secretary of War; but the orders were per- | 
emptory to bring him as he was. The General loved | 
a joke full well; his laughter was hardly exceeded by 
the report of his own cannon; and long and loud did 


} 
| 


he laugh that day. 

When Captain Lee returned to Lancaster, he im- 
mediately attempted to retrace the ground; and so 
accurate, under all the unfavorable circumstances, 
had been his investigation, that he brought to justice 
fifteen persons, who had aided the escape of British 
prisoners. It is hardly necessary to say to those | 
| who know the fate of revolutionary officers, that he | 
ii received, for his hazardous and effectual service, no | 


| 
] reward whatever. 
1] 
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Compiled for the Bouquet. 
| JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. | 


Ir is not our design to enter into a detail of par-| 
: | 


| 


| ticulars, in this brief sketch of the distinguished in- 1 
| dividual whose name stands at the head of this arti- | 
! a S | 
| cle; and indeed, the delicacy and reserve, not to say || 


1] 





| * * * ‘ 
| the communication only of slight and general notices. 
| Even propriety, forbids more particular and minute || 


'the public, the character and doings of those who || 


_can no longer claim to be shielded from the censure, | 


'the admiration of the community for whom they | 
wrote. Dr. Percival’s course, has been various in| 


incident, and has exhibited not a little of the moral | 


As has already been observed ina eed, 





romance. 





of great eccentricity.’ At some future day, it is | 


probable that a better understanding of the circum- | 


| 
| 
stances which attended his early life, will convince || 
the public that many of the causes of this eccentricity || 
are to be traced back beyond the reach of any volun-|| 
tary control, on his part. } 

James Gates Percrvat, was born on the 15th of | 
September, 1795, in Kensington, a parish of Berlin, 
Connecticut. The father of the poet, was a highly | 
reputable physician in Kensington, where he died in 


| 1807. He left a widow and four children, three sons 


and a daughter, with a valuable estate which he had 
acquired by his profession. The daughter, who was |! 
i 


three sons, all of tender age, were left to the assiduity 


|| and care of a mother. 


Dr. Percival is the second of the sons, and the only 
one that received a liberal education. From the earl. 
est period at which he could read, he was fond ° 
books ; and in a short time, treasured up in a remark. 
ably retentive memory, all the stores of school-boy 
learning. Among his companions at school, he yas 
distinguished by the ease with which he could lear, 
his lessons, by superior intelligence, by a gentle | 
retiring disposition, and by an abstracted 
mind. 

The occasion of his learning to read, and the Ya- 
pidity of his progress in the art, show strikingly the 
bent and powers of his understanding. At em 
when he could only spell his words with difficulty, 
received a book at school, which it was customary 
for the master on a Saturday to give to some desery. 
ing scholar, to keep till the following Monday, and 
then to be returned. James, by spelling along in his 
book, soon discovered that a portion of it treated of 
the starry heavens. He felt so solicitous to under. 
stand this, that he sought the aid of his friends at 
home, to make the piece intelligible to him. By 
persevering effort, aided by their instructions during 


and 
turn of 


the time he was permitted to keep the book, he sur. 


mounted every difficulty, and was able to read the 
chapter on Monday morning, with a good degree of 
fluency. 

From that time his proficiency in his studies was 
great. It was not long before he became so familiar 
with all that was to be learnt in the district school 
which he attended, that the exercises were extremely 
iedious to him. This circumstance, connected with 
his unquenchable ardor for reading, in which he 
could indulge at home, often made him reluctant to 
go to a place where his time was spent to so little 


‘purpose. His father’s library at home, and not the 


common infirmity of children, caused him to creep, 
‘like a snail, unwillingly to school.’ 

At this period of life, he lived in a world of his 
own,—an ideal world. Enveloping himself under 
circumstances of Egyptian, Grecian, or Roman his 
tory, or perhaps the chivalry of the middle ages, ors 
it might happen, indulging some merely arbitrary cre- 
ations of his fancy, and seated by a stream, or wat- 
dering in the woods, he delighted to call up arowi 


He immediately threw himself upon the assasin, and | the sacredness that attaches to private life, can allow | him those representations that corresponded with the 


realities of which he had read, or with the archetype 
of them, existing in his own mind. He could feign 


unclench his hold for the sake of grasping the knife ; i sketches of a living subject. These more properly | to himself in perfect keeping, and in their true cos 
the blood gushed from their mouths, and the combat '| belong to the professed biographer, when he gives to | tume, the figures and the scenes of those ages past- 
;could imagine himself to be conversant with them, 
' shie ‘ | with such a depth of interest, as scarcely suffered him 
| or whose modesty might incline them to shrink from | to realize actual life and its wants. In his poem o 
| the Pleasures of Childhood, he has described in verses 
of great beauty, these wanderings of his fancy. 


‘A thousand wildering reveries led astray 
My better reason, and my unguarded soul 
Danced like a feather on the turbid sea 
Of its own wild and freakish phantasies. 
* 
* 


+ 
= 


* 
x 


* 
How I loved 
To ascend the pyramids, and in their womb 
Gaze on the royal cenotaph—to sit 
Beneath thy ruined palaces and fanes, 
Balbec or princely Tadmor—  * 


* 


* 


* * * 


Along 

That flowed in summer's So  cingoage ng 
Of rounded pebbles, with its scanty wave 
Encircling many an islet, and its banks 

In bays and havens scooping, I would stray, 
And dreaming, rear an empire on its shores. 
Where cities 10se, and palaces and towers 
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ia he first light of morning, there the fleet || that year. The time that intervened between his || 
id the Caught + ‘ ing ass to the wind, iF 7] 1] dtl , 82 7} ij is 
iduity Lent all its suowy canvass ‘ey | eaving college, an the year 1820, when ae publish- 
daar = And bore with awful front against the foe. | ed his first collection of poetry, was spent in various 
aaa ‘ # * _ . = Q i sei | literary studies, in poetic and other compositions, in 
he There many a childish hour was spent; the wo || the instruction of youth, and in preparations for pro- 
ees That moved and fretted round me, had no power | fossi lif 
fond of ‘To draw me from my musings, but the dream ae eg : . ss “ 
ematk. JE ‘thrall’ me till it seemed reality ; | The profession which he finally adopted was that of 
ool-boy And when I woke, I wonder’d that a brook /medicine ; but well qualified as he is for his profession, 
aia Was babbling by, and a few rods of soil, by a knowledge of the healing art, he has scarcely 
\d learn em Cover’d with scanty herbs, the pero peng engaged in the practice of it, at any period since, 
di eal Cities and empires, fleets and armies rose. ell His own inclination, as well as the voice of the 
turn of Jy Such was his boyhood, and the commencement 0 | public, has assigned to him a more exclusively literary 
J poetic emotion or creation. | vocation. His volume before adverted to, together 
the ra. [ee At the customary age, he commenced the itor with two numbers of his Clio and another little vol- 
ly the tory studies to a public education, and though eclagie a| ume in continuation of the first, all of which followed 
a time ing to his own opinion, the course of study w ss -” jj in two years, brought him conspicuously before his 
ulty, he i very judiciously prescribed, yet he seems = — | countrymen. These works established his poetic 
stomary ‘ proved in a commendable anne, such advantages me character, and placed him in the foremost ranks of 
, desery. © he was permitted to enjoy. A mind like his, though || American genius. ; 
lay, and comparatively neglected, wall unhappily trained by} From the period of the publications already spoken 
g in his [ee others, will often preserve uninjured or oicnagreete al of, which were brought down to the year 1822, the. 
eated of Jee own distinctive qualities. Indeed a great intellect | principal incidents of a public kind in his life, to the 
> under. (fe will train itself, and from its own superior discern- | present time, were the printing of his select works in 
iends x; fe) ment, will remedy in a good degree the defects of || a neat edition in 1824, which were republished with a 
‘im. By : inadequate or misdirected instruction. Yea more, || prief memoir the same year in London, in 2 vols. 
as during RP like a magnet which attracts its eauartad assem- || 12 mo. ; his appointment by the general government 
> he sur. & blage of ferruginous particies, a gifted understanding to a professorship at West Point in 1824; his relin- 
read the : will draw to itself, from every surrounding on, quishment of that station, in consequence of ill-health ; 
legree of J whatever is congenial to its nature. It will select, * his employment as a surgeon in connexion with the 


notin a regular, yet in an effectual manner, whatever 
> can be of pleasure, of ornament, or of use. 


£9 


recruiting service at Boston ; his poetic contributions 
to the United States Literary Gazette ; hi 


is editing 


= 


dies was 





» familiar : His collegiate course, on which he entered at a several works for the press ; a few public performances | 
ct schoo! years of age, was marked by studiousness, and un-|| before literaty societies, besides his general studies ; 

xtremely common distinction as a scholar. His proficiency | the writing of occasional fugitive pieces, and the pub- 

ted with drew from President Dwight, an accurate judge of} lication of Clio, the last of his acknowledged poctical 

vhich he [E" worth, and diviner of the destinies of his pupils, a|| works at New York in 1827. 


yet 


luctant to 
» so little 
d not the 
to creep, 


justly merited encomium. That great man also ad- 


winistered to young Percival a well-timed caution, to || sists of some 80 or 100 poems of various lengths and 

} engage in some active pursuit, upon finishing his || descriptions, from the philosophical and discursive | 
studies. The neglect of this caution at times, sub-|| Promethus, to the lightest sonnets and erotics. 

} jected our author, from his desponding temperament 


and intense mental application, to no common infe- 


The volume of Dr. Percival’s selected poetry con- 


PR ee es 


3e- 
sides these he has since published many poems in the 
United States Literary Gazeite, and other periodicals, | 
licities. ‘These dark shades in his experience, with || which have been duly noticed in the public prints, and 

a thousand apprehensions of yet gloomier scenes, are || are highly esteemed by his countrymen; and also a 


} too faithfully drawn by our poet’s pencil, on several || poem of some length delivered by him before the Phi 
} occasions. 


Beta Kappa society of Yale College at New Haven. 
He closed his collegiate career by receiving the 


me . | 
Dr. Percival is a lover of rurai walks and rural re- || 
_} customary honors of Yale, and by the very respecta-||tirement; especially have the external objects and | 


ble literary exercises which he performed on the day || scenery of his native parish thrilled his bosom with | 
4 of commencement. The tragedy of Zamor, which || delight, as well from their variegated beauty, as from | 
) was acted on that occasion, was written by Percival, || the associations of his childhood. 

and afterwards published with some emendations in| these rambles, however, the poet’s remarks do not of- | 

the early volume of his “Poems.” This play, though || ten turn on the beauties of nature, which are so apt 1 
-} st can neither be ranked among his happier efforts || to captivate a poetic mind. These beauties he has 
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uffered him '} nor ke remembered in the history of the drama, was || certainly felt exquisitely, but he reserves the expres- 
\is poem on no unpromising production for a youth of 19 or 20 | sion of his feelings, for the chosen hours of solitude, | 
od in verses years, and gives them to the public in verse. His conver- | 
‘ancy. It was while our author was a member of _—— sation more commonly assumes a scientific cast, and | 

that he composed a few of the poems that appear in || turns frequently upon botany, mineralogy, geographi- 

: ‘ A S a a 
B » his first published volume, the earliest date of which | cal appearances, and the phenomena of nature in ge- 
7) isl7years. Like most distinguished men, his powens| neral. 

" g sg early developed, though his prudence doubtless 

“ » has suffered but a small part of the productions of|| Dr. Percival in learning. This perhaps appears in his 
that period to see the light. Indeed, so celal! poems. His scholarship is indeed of a high order, 

vont were his poetic talents, that he is known to hewn | and for accuracy and extent, is probably exceeded by 
; composed a regular poem of many hundred lines in || that of few professedly learned men, in this country. | 

P "4 heroic measure, the summer before he entereé col- || His information is universal, his mind is in itself a 
lege; and so far, in the ardor of literary ambitior.||sort of encyclopedia. And notwithstanding he has 

ream, did he anticipate the course he has since pursued, || found time to lay up in his memory so many treasures 
its bed that he meditated its publication, at that time. of learning, he is known to examine most subjects | 
“§ The year succeeding his graduation, seems to|| minutely, accurately, and fully; he observes and | 
a have been peculiarly prolific in the effusions of his|| judges for himself—is perfectly independent in his | 
in, muse, since nearly one half of the volume before || opinions; possesses broad and comprehensive views, | 
siti wentioned is indicated to have been composed in||and is distinguished rather by generalization and! 








at much length. 


| and glowing. 


oS 


method in his ideas, than by a splendid and confused 
| mass of other men’s knowledge. 

The poetry of Dr. Percival has been sometime 
_before the public; its merits are consequently well 
known. Onthis account, we need not dwell upon it 
It is, in general, more imaginative 
than sentimental, and from the profusion and striking 
together of’ similes, the effect as to entireness of im- 
pression, is often weakened. His language is well 
selected and picturesque, bold and idiomatic; his 
verse is harmonious, and contains many of those 
sweet and hallowed forms of expression, which render 
poetry the repository of the most striking truths, as 
well as the vehicle of the finest emotions. His nwa- 
bers seem to flow in the highest degree easily and 
naturally—and to be thrown off in moments of spark. 
ling and salient feeling, with the greatest rapidity. 
Hence it is, that careless lines sometimes occur, and a 
passage becomes obscure rendered more so indeed, by 
the intenseness or depth of emotion,which is designed 
to be depicted. In Dr. Percival’s poetry, there is 
nothing like that neatness, that fastidiousness of 
language which is dictated by a taste, that takes and 
rejects a word by turns, and is long undecided what it 
shall finally fix upon, though the selected word often 
proves to be the right one. His poetry to use his own 
language in the preface of one of his books, is very 
far from bearing ‘the marks of the file and burnish- 
er.’ It is, as he further says he hkes to see poetry, 
‘in the full ebullition of feeling and faney, foaming 


up with the spirit of life, and glowing with the rain- 


bows of a glad inspiration.’ This characteristic of 
poetry, it may be observed however, is attended with 
its disadvantages, as well as its felicities. The neg- 
lect of ‘ the file and burnisher,’ cannot be excused on 


|| the plea which the poet has set forth: for poetry 


ought, if possible, to be a perfect thing in letter and 


expression, as well as in spirit, for the sake of the 


memory, and the feelings also. 


A considerable proportion of Dr. Percival’s poetry 


| deals in the description of the visible world and the 


beauties of nature, or in the impressions which these 


| objects make on his own mind: but this is done in no 
commonplace manner. 


His delineations are im gen- 
eral, very happy and original, and his colors are fresh 
We meet occasionally in our author 
with bursts of strong and genuine passion ; and some- 
times the softer and gentler tones of sentiment breathe 
in his numbers ; there is also often an attempt to affect 
the heart by the splendor of diction merely. We 
believe nevertheless that these aberrations of- taste 
are mostly to be attributed to the ardor of youth. 
With a few readers, it is doubtless an excellence of 
some of Dr. Percival’s poetry, that it details and em. 
bodies so fully his own feelings and character : and 
yet these are so peculiar, and partake so largely of 
idiosyncrasy, that with a greater number of readers, 
this feature of his poetry will not be deemed an excel- 
lence. Many minds probably cannot entirely sympa- 
thise with him, in this portion of his productions.— 


|| We refer those numerous pieces, the sentiments of 
Of all our poets, it is not known that any surpass | which are those of solitude and soliloquy—of lofty 
? » 


musing, and impassioned sensibility. So far, our au- 
thor’s compositions are designed for a particular class, 
and for a chosen few, and not for that great world 
which requires the multiplication of books for its en- 
tertainment or instruction. But the whele of his 
effusions are not embraced in these remarks, since 
there are among them, those, which, touching the 
more common, yet refined, feelings of the human 
heart, have made their way through the bosoms of 
his countrymen, and are destined to descend to pos- 
terity. 

His poem, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa So. 
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ciety of Yale College, has been elaborately reviewed 
in the North American Review.;.and we cannot bet-| 


ter close this notice, than by subjoining some very | did not make the man; no cravat bound the threat, 


just remarks extracted from that article. It exhibits | 
freely and forcibly the faults of the poet, but none || come; no bonds, save those of justice, even imprison- 
ed the free limb ; no tight shoe gave anguish to the || neighbors. 


can better bear such an exhibition than the man of 


true genius. : 

‘We think that there is an excessive diffusiveness | 
in the style of Mr. Percival. It is not sufficiently | 
It wants pith and joint ; it lacks the energy || 
Everything is drawn | 


compact, 
which conciseness imparts. 
out as far as possible, always flowing and swect, and | 
therefore sometimes languid and monotonous. His | 
poetry is too much diluted. It consists too much in| 
words, which are music to the ear, but too often send | 
2 feeble echo of the sense to the mind. ‘There is also | 
a superabundance of images in proportion to the 
thoughts ; they skip about the magical scene in such 
numbers, that they stand in the way of one another || 
and of the main design. He is too careless in selec- 
tion ; whatever occurs to hizn he puts down and lets 
it remain. He is not master of 
“That last, the greatest art,—the art to blot.” 

Writing, as he evidently does, from the fulness of an 
excited mind, upon the impulse of the moment; his| 
thoughts crowd one another, and cannot always fall 
at once into their places and in the happiest expres- 
sion. There will be confusion sometimes in their 
ranks, and want of due proportion. Yet no man has) 
more felicity in expression, or more thoroughly de- | 
lights and fascinates in his peculiar passages. He), 








| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


has a superior delicacy and richness of imagery, to- || 


| 

; : | 

gether with an extraordinary affluence of language, |) 
. = . . ' | 
of which he can well afford to be, as he is, lavish. It | 


is probably a consciousness of this opulence, which | 
betrays him so often into verbiage. He throws away 
images and words with a profusion which astonishes | 
tore economical men, and which would impoverish | 
almost any one else. He may possibly afford it, yet 
a discreet frugality of expenditure would be far more 
wise ; asa simple, chastened elegance is far prefera- | 
ble to a wasteful display, which exhibits its whole | 
wardrobe and furniture without selection or arrange- || 


ment.’ 
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From the North American Review. 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL 
ARTS. 
(Conciuded.) 

We now give some little account of the subject of, 
dress. The practice of weaving wool, cotton and flax, | 
is of very great antiquity. The Egyptians excelled in || 
it; and that the Israelites profited by their teaching, | 
appears from the decorations of the tabernacle, which | 
were made in the wilderness under every possible dis- 
advantage. Woollen was less valuable than cotton, | 
and cotton less than linen, hair-cloth least of all. || 
Cotton cloth was left white; the others were colored 
with a purple dye procured from a certain shell-fish. 
Scarlet was obtained from an insect found upon the 
oak.—The dark blue or hyacinth, was formed by an’ 
extract from the cuttle-fish—Party colored cloths || 
were most admired and a coat of many colors was an | 
object of as much ambition as a shirt of furniture i 
calicoe among our Indians now. The Hebrews, it is || 
well known, were forbidden to wear a garment made 1 
of wool and linen united ; probably, this order was in- | 


| inserted. 


| boring men went to their work without the upper | 


| The dress of the Greeks and Romans was not very | 


| The pocket-handkerchief which is found in all but the | 


| 


to the ‘ proud man’s contumely,’ by reason of its being | name, was nothing more than an apron gathero; 
out of fashion. Those were days in which the tailor |) round the waist and falling to the knees. 

| It would be amusing enough to trace the history o/ 
to remind the exquisite of the destiny to which all may || English fashions, but we have not room. " 


It seems 
that they depended very much upon those of thei 


The garments might then be || the “nglish ladies were provided with foreign dresses 
and as might be expected, we are informed by Stov, 
that, ‘the matrons being proud in their French gp. 
'parelle, did brag.’ In Henry IVth’s time, says the 
same authority, ‘was excessive pride in dress 
| gownes with deep and broad sleeves, commonly of 


much-enduring toe. 
made at once for the life-time; and if neither moth 
nor thief reached them, they were a safe property, 
which did not lose its value. The most ancient gar- 
ment was the tunic ; which was a sort of gown fitted 
to the form, having short sleeves and a girdle. This 
was worn by both sexes. ‘There were two kinds of | led poke sleeves, which might be called receptacles of 
girdle ; one made of leather and secured by clasps, |; the divell, for they did hide what they stole in their 
the other of cloth; both were employed as purses, |! sleeves, whereof some hung down to the knees full of 
having an opening through which money could be || cuttes and jagges.’? From this it appears that the 
When a person had no garment but the || female fashion of the day is not without reason anj 
tunic, he was said to be naked ; a fact which throws ; example.—Edward IV ordained that no persons un. 
light upon some passages of Scripture, and removes, || der a certain degree, ‘ should weare in their array any 
in some slight degree, the reproach which rests upon | bolsters of wool or cotton.’ But there is no end to 
the exercises of the Spartan girls. The upper gar-|| the list of extravagant fashions. Queen Elizabet) 
ment was a plain piece of cloth, generally ten or || passed more laws than one to restrain extravagance 
twelve feet long and half as wide ; which we suppose || in dress ; as a comment on her judicious regulations, 
It was often woven |} we may mention, that at her death, more than three 
thousand dresses were found in her wardrobe, being 
probably all that she had ever wore in her life-time 
since it is not upon record that she ever gave any 
thing away. . 


would now be called a mantle. 
in a single piece without a seam, and was thrown like 
a shawl over the shoulders; sometimes drawn over 
the left shoulder and fastened at two corners by a 
buckle on the right. It was on this garment that the 
Hebrews were directed by Moses to wear the blue|| Anciently there was no covering for the head, cx. 
riband which distinguished them from other nations. || cept the mitre for the priests and princes. The Fast. 
The poor used it as the Highlanders did their plaid, || ern nations were fond of displaying the hair; the 





for bed-cloths by night; and for this reason, if the || Roman ladies made a practice of dying it yellow or 


Hebrew creditor had seized this article of dress, he || Ted. The modern hat was not worn till the fifteenth 
was compelled by law to restore it before night-fall. || century ; before that time they used woolen caps, 
The chief difference between the male and female) when the weather required any protection for the 
dress was, that the latter always wore the veil. La- || head. 

The covering for the feet needs to be more particu. 
garment, which explains the prophecy, that at the | larly mentioned.—Sandals were most common amon 
seige of Jerusalem, they will have no time to return || the orientals. As they were mere soles of wood z 
for their clothes. When they went to any distance |! leather fastened to the foot with strings, they were no 
on foot, they gathered the tunic in folds, and secured | protection from the dust ; hence arose the hoepitabl 
it with their girdle at the waist, that it might not em- practice of washing the visiter’s feet ja peacticn §1 
barrass their feet ; this was called girding the loins. | 





much insisted upon by public opinion, that if any one 
passing out of a house beat the dust from his feet, jt 
different from this. It was flowing and graceful ; but |, showed that they had not been washed, and left on the 
while we allow that in point of freedom and appear- || house the reproach of inhospitality, which was the 
ance their drapery was better than ours, we maintain, || deepest of all dishonor. The Greeks and ene 
that in some other respects the advantage is decidedly || added the moccason or buskin to the sandal. The 





wer v a + ~ oj sh; . : : ~ . . 
|our own. There are some respects in which the per- || shoe makes quite a figure in English history. In the 


sonal habits of the ancients will not bear investigation, || time of Richard I, says Stow, ‘began the detestable 
use of piked shooes, the toes being tied up to the 
most benighted portions of the modern world, was not |! knee with chains of silver or gilt.—Edward IV sars 
among their comforts and blessings ; and what sup- 1 the same historian, ordained ‘that no man oa 
plied its place is more easily imagined than described. | shooes or boots passing two inches long ; no peakes 
As one other slight indication, Pompey the Great i of boots or shooes to pass that lenoth ae sl pr it 
appears to have been ridiculed by a satirist, because, || ing by the clergie.’ . = 
with remarkable effeminacy, he made use of but one i 
finger in scratching his head. | 
It is no easy matter to tell when the modern dress 





THE SEDUCER. 

Ir ever, i is 2 ; F 
was first used. Nothing resembling pantaloons was |! might i - mS —— ~~ a ‘te 

ing s || mig st expect to be blasted by lightning from 
worn by Hebrew or Greek, nor the earlier Romans. | heaven, it is the cold, calculating and Loutel soleus 
It appears that they were known in Babylon, and || The dishonets trades man who seeks to rob his oe 
were so made as to cover the foot, so that the hint of || my of his suprefiuous trash, may be punished witl 
stocking was evidently taken from an amputated leg |/a pain equal to his crime, as the injur prs her 
of this garment. Something of the kind was also in|! wrought may be repaired ; but who sew tighten the 
use among the Gauls, who were in general by no|!ruin of a femele’s honor! Who can prevent the 
tears which gush from her shrinking eyes; ot bil 
they were worn in Rome ; but it was thought beneath || back the rose which has fled forever Pw “some cheek! 
the majesty of Rome to borrow fashions from a con- Hope has departed from her bosom: and memory 





means curious in such matters, and in the fifth century 


tended to keep them apart from the heathen, by whom || ae tte aes . . | . : 
» Dy quered people ; and a law was passed, compelling all || as she roams in the visionary world of departed time 


such a dress was very generally worn. 


In one respect fone ihe Ee . | 
I | who made or wore them to retreat with their new |) and hovers trenbling over scenes of purity and love 


the ancients differed materially from the moderns. || finery from the premises of the city—The modern {| never to be repeated or recalled, only gathers 4 
With them a dress descended from father to son, andj| small clothes were first worn in the time of Louis || cloom more horrible to ae over the Mi cage 


from generation to generation, without being subject : icle in Scripture, whi eed 
g g ’ g subj | XIV; the article in Scripture, which bears a similar |! of a fond woman’s broken heart. 


hi 


After the successes of Edward f, most of 
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Pensez a mot ma chere amie !* 


pedo: 


LOSOS 


Andante con Expressione. 










fade too soon, Like flowers lie scent-less on the 





—— 
O then while sad 
mf 


moi ma chere a-mie. 









SECOND VERSE. 
When Music sheds its sweetest lay, 
When dying winds are heard at night, 
And Fancy weaves some magic lay, 
While Hope displays her visions bright ;— 
Then while thy heart is calm and free, 


Pow aiee I 8 
Pen @ mor ma ciere ame: 


*As some of our fair 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY J. T. NORTON. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENTS SIMPLIFIED AND ARRANGED, FOR THE BOUQUET. 


When ssor- row clouds thy dream of mirth, When prom-is’d joys which 


earth, Nor hope is left to cheer 
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thy gloom; O then while sad thy heart may be; 
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THIRD VERSE. 
Though Fate oft rends the dearest tic, 
As now it tears this form from thine, 
And hearts whose love is pure and high, 
May feel the blight that’s withering mine; 
Yet still through life, "twill cling to thee— 
Pensez a mot ma chere amie! 


FOURTH VERSE. 
And now adieu! a pearly tear 
is stealing down thy glowing cheek, 
A tribute, to my heart most dear, 
Expressing more than words can speak ;— 
Pure as that tear my faith shall be— 


Pensez a moi ma chere amie. 


readers probably do not understand French, we give the translation—Think of me, my dear friend. 














Norutne is durable, virtue alone excepted. Per- 
sonal beauty passes 
ant inclinations ; grandeur fatigues; reputation is 
Uncertain ; talents, nay ,genius itself is liable to be 
# paired ; but virtue is ever beautiful, ever diversified, 
ver equal and ever vigorous, because it is resigned to 
_— to privation as to enjoyinents, to death as 
0 lille, 


away ; fortune inspires extrava- 


wa 


# 


| Tne influence of true religion is mild and soft and || 
noiseless, and constant as the descent of dew on the | 
tender herbage, nourishing and refreshening all the | 
amiable and social virtues ; not rattling as a summer | 
shower, rooting up the fairest flower, and washing 


away the richest mould in society’s pleasant garden. 





WuosoErver wishes to test the purity of friend- 








| ship, let him pass it through the crucible of adversity. 


Tue man who passes his life without a wife, will 
contract unsocial habits, be displeased with the world, 
and in the winter of his years, will stand like a lonely 
tree on an extended plain, his breast exposed to every 


} - sate 1 « © ; + tha 1 
blast of misfortune, without a companion to sootae his 


troubles and wipe away the tears wrung by misery. 
He who has virtue of his own, need not boast of 
his ancestors. 
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CTED POETRY 


SELLE 
MARCO BOZZARIS. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 





Ar midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power: 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring: 
Then press’d that monarch’s throne—a king : 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
-On old Platia’s day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquer’d there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour pass’d on—the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last; 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 
‘To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!’ 
He woke—to die ’midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death shots, falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ;— 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band :— 
‘Strike—till the last arm’d foe expires ; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 
God—and your native land!’ 


They fought, like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 

They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first born's breath ; 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine; 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 

Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 





To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men: 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign laud; 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 

When the land wind, from woods of palm, 

And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 

Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb: 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone ;— 
For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings her birth-day bells; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells; 

For thiue her evening prayer is said 

At palace couch, and cottage bed ; 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate and checks her tears: 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, 

And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh: 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 





THE EXILE AT REST. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
His falchion flashed along the Nile; 
His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O’er Moscow’s towers that blazed the while, 
His eagle flag unrolled—and froze. 


Here sleeps he now, alone !—not one 
Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Bends o’er his dust;—nor wife nor son 
Has ever seen or sought his grave. 


Behind this sea-girt rock, the star 
That led him on from crown to crown 
Has sunk ;—and nations from afar 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 


High is his couch ;—the ocean flood 
Far, far below, by storms is curled; 

As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and unstable world. 


Alone he sleeps! the mountain cloud, 

That Night hangs round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror’s clay in death. 


The far off world at last 

Breathes free;—the hand that shook its thrones 
And to the earth its mitres cast, 

Lies powerless now beneath these stones. 


Pause here! 


Hark! comes there, from the pyramids, 
And from Siberian wastes of snow, 

And Europe’s hills, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him?—No: 


The only, the perpetual dirge 

That’s heard here, is the sea-bird’s cry— 
The mournful murmur of the surge— 

The cloud’s deep voice—the wind’s low sigh. 











IDLENESS. 

BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
Tue rain is playing its soft, pleasant tune 
Fitfully on the skylight, and the shade 
Of the fast flying clouds across my book 
Passes with delicate change. My merry fire 
Sings cheerfully to itself; my musing cat 
Purrs as she wakes from her unquiet sleep, 
And looks into iny face as if she felt, 
Like me, the gentle influence of the rain. 
Here have I sat since morn—readiug sometimes, 
And sometimes listening to the faster fall 
Of the large drops, or, rising with the stir 
Of an unbidden thought, have walked awhile, 
With the slow steps of indolence, my room, 
And then sat down composedly again 
To my quaint book of olden poetry. 
It is a kind of idleness, I know; 
And I am said to be an idle man— 
Aud it is very true. I love to go 
Out in the pleasant sun, and let iny eye 
Rest on the human faces that pass by, 
Each with its gay or busy interest; 
And then I muse upon their jot, and read 
Many a lesson in their changeful cast, 
And grow so kind of heart, as if the sight 
Of human beings were humanity. 
And I am better after it, and go 
More gratefully to my rest, and feel a love 
Stirring my heart to every living thing, 
And my low prayer has more humility, 
And I sink lightlier to my dreams—and this, 
*T is very true, is only idleness! 
I love to go and mingle with the young 
In the gay festal roon—when every heart 
Is beating faster than the merry tune, 
And their blue eyes are restless, and their lips 
Parted with eager joy, and their round cheeks 
Flushed with the beautiful motion of the dance. 
’Tis sweet, in the becoming light of lamps, 
To watch a brow half shaded, or a cul 
Playing upon a neck capriciously, 
Or, unobserved, to watch, in its delight, 
The earnest countenance of a child. I love 
To look upon such things, and I can go 
Back to my solitude and dream bright dreams 
For their fast coming years, and speak of them 
Earnestly, in my prayer, till | am glad 
With a benevolent joy—and this, I know, 
To the world’s eye, is only idleness! 


And when the clouds pass suddenly away, 
And the blue sky is like a newer world, 

And the sweet growing things—forest and flower— 
Humble and beautiful alike—are all 

Breathing up odors to the very heaven— 

Or when the frost has yielded to the sun, 

In the rich autumn, and the filmy mist 

Lies like a silver lining on the sky, 

And the clear air exhilarates, and life 

Simply, is luxury—and when the bush 

Of twilight, like a gentle sleep, steals ou, 

And the birds settle to their nests, and stars 
Spring in the upper sky, and there is not 

A sound that is not low and musical— 

At all these pleasant seasons I go out 

With my first impulse guiding me, and take 
Wood-path, or streain, or sunny mouatain side, 
And, in my recklessness of heart stray on, 
Glad with the birds, and silent with the leaves, 
And happy with the fair and blessed world— 
And this, ’t is true, is only idleness! 


And I should love to go up to the sky, 

And course the heaven like stars, and float away 
Upon the gliding clouds that have no stay 

In their swift journey—and ’twould be a joy 
To walk the chambers of the deep, and tread 
The pearls of its untrodden floor, and know 
The tribes of its unfathomable depths— 
Dwellers beneath the pressure of the sea! 
And I should like to issue with the wind 

On a strong errand, and o’ersweep the earth, 
With its broad continents and islands green, 
Like to the passing of a presence on! 

And this, ’tis true, were only idleness! 
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